INDEX 


OF THE 


REMARKABLE PASSAGES 


IN THE 


CRITICISMS, EXTRACTS, AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
RECORD. 


A, 


. £schylus, little satisfactorily known re- 
specting him, 424. 

Agitation, political and religious, 257, 
258. 

American Revivals, observatious on them, 
195, 196. 

American Revolution, remarks on it, 150 
—the constitution of the Congress, 151, 
152 — tyranny of the majority, 160, 
161. 

Anglo-Catholicism, its territorial extent, 
359. 

Animal Magnetism, its progress in the pre- 
sent day, 301—spirit in which inquiries 
respecting it should be undertaken, 302 
—main facts asserted by the present 
Professors of this science, 309— differ- 
ent stages of phenomena, 310—Chris- 
tian view of this question, 313, 346— 
separation of mind from sensation, 314 
—state of the mind during the suspen- 
sion of sensation, 3¢4—principal func- 
tion of the organs of sense, ib.—case of 
epilepsy, 3¢7—anima!l magnetism per- 
1. with known facts, 
331—a species of inebriation, ib.—the 
phenomena not peculiar to magnetism, 
ib.—degrees of lucidity, 332—case re- 
corded by M. Du Potet, 336—changes 
in the theory of magnetism, 342— 
quackery of it in the present day, 345. 

Aristophanes, design and excellence of his 
writings, 25, 26—the ‘‘ Clouds, 33. 

Aristotle, his ethical works carefully stu- 
died at Oxford, 2—their excellence, ib. 
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— 


—his system contrasted with Plato’s, 
4, 5, 21, 22@—his notion of the essence 
of poetry, 428, 435. 

Articles of the Church, no standard expo- 
sitor of them, 347. 

Associations, religious, abuses and evils of 
some of them, 254. 

Athenian democracy, Plato and Aristo- 
phanes aim at reforming it, 12, 25—its 
composition and tendency, 26, 27, 28. 

Augustine (St.), his opinion of Plato's 
writings, 3—Alexander Knox’s opinion 
of the peculiar value of his works, 83 
—utility of his“ Confessions,” 249, 
250—accounts of cases of exstasis, 335, 
337. 

Authority, the deference which is due to 
it, 58, 59. 


B. 


Chancellor), his character of 

ato, 3. 

Balaam, his prophetical visions, 327. 

Baptism of infants and adults, 109. 

Barrow (Dr. Isaac), on Justification, 101 
—on the infrequent use of that term by 
the Fathers, 115. 

’s autobivgraphy, very valuable, 
250. 

Belief, grounds of, 51. ö 

Bingham’s Antiquities, observations on the 
character of this work, 347. 

Biography, necessary imperfections of, 
423. 


Bishops, their missionary functions in the 
Primitive Church, 420. 
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194 INDEX. 


Bridgewater Treatises, auimadvetsion on 
their spirit and execution, 306. 

Bull (Bishop), observations on his writ- 
ings, 348. 


C. 


Centralization, mischievous tendency of it, 
161. 

Chalmers (Dr.), his remarks on the pro- 
spects and future fortunes of the Church 
of England, 392, 395—observations on 
the Doctor's remarks, 393, 394. 

Character, difficulty of delineating it ac- 
curately, 423. 

Charity basaars, remarks on them, 195- 
197. 

Church, the witness of, its paramount au- 
thority, 9, 10—its permanence a gua- 
rantee for the permanence of moral 
principles, 27, 52, 161, 162, 306— 
marks of the Church Catholic, 354— 
effect of the Church upon the supersti- 
tion of the middle ages, 581, 382—its 
composition in those days, 383. 

Churches, the Anglican and Roman, con- 
trasted, 69. 

Church of England, possesses Catholicism 
in the truest sense, 72—restoration of 
her discipline, 168—theology of, its 
peculiar character, 347—her present 
prospects and duties, 393-395 — de- 
mands which she has on the state, 411 
—theory of the Church, 421. 

Church in Upper Canada, state of it, 400 
—importance of missionary efforts in 
the colonies, ih.— religious destitution 
of the people, 403—proofs of this, 403- 
406—symptoms of the religious tone of 
feeling there, 405—extracts from Mr. 
Bettridge’s account, 407 —propagation 
of dangerous errors, ib. [note }—amount 
of the population, 408 — want of 
churches, 409—provision for the cler- 
gy, 411—the sectaries, 41¢—danger- 

ous consequences of this spiritual de- 
stitution, 41S—friendly disposition of 
the settlers towards the Church, 414— 
importance of the present crisis, 415— 
Clergy reserves, 416—measures in- 
troduced by government with respect 
to them, 417—steps which the mem- 
bers of the Church ought to take, 417, 
418—efforts of the Romanists, 421. 

Council of Constance, authority and de- 
cisions of, 73. 

Councils of the Middle Ages, not really 
ecumenical, 369. 


D. 


Democracy, unmoved by feelings of ge- 
nerous uffection, 401—tendency of its 
temper, ib. 

Diaries, religious, advantages and abuses 
of them, 248, 249. 

Dissent and Romanism, of the present day, 
47. 

Dissenters, their opposition to the establish- 
ment of the Church in our foreign de- 
pendencies, 166. 

Dryden, the foremost in the list of se- 
condary poets, 439. 


E. 


Eastern and Western Churches, their com- 
parative territorial extent, 369. 

Eclecticism, characteristics of a sound sys- 
tem of, 9, 

Education, a good system of, what? 38— 
want of a good schvolmaster’s manual 
for general use, 211—“ The National 
Society,” 212, 213. 

Episcopal office, its scriptural character, 
163. 

Errors, in morals, danger of them, 26. 

Established Church, benefits of one, 164, 
165. 

Evidences Religion, mischievous ten- 
dency of certain modern publications 
of this class, 306. 

Exeter Hall, Random Recollections of,“ 
190—remarks on the religious meetings 
held there, 197, 198, 202, 210. 

Expression by metrical words the essence of 
poetry, 428. 

Expressive, in what sense the human coun- 
tenance is said to be so, 429. 


F. 


Faber (Rev. G. S.), on the doctrine of 
justification, 8¢—character of bis work, 
114—attempts to establish the dectrine 
of forensic justification, in opposition 
to the Romish doctrine of righteous- 
ness inherent and infused, ib.—unsatis- 
factory appeal to the Fathers on this 
point, ib.—this accounted for, 114, 115. 

Faith, its nature and properties, 102, 103 
—its operative nature, 103, 104. 

France, eclectical spirit in philosophy, 
which it is intended to revive there, 9. 


Fundamentals in Faith, the doctrine of, 


367. 

Funds, desitableness of specific ones, for 
the promotion of special religious ob · 
jects, 418. 
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G. 


Geraldine u Tale of Conscience, charac- 
ter and design of it, 61, 62 — mistakes 
respecting the second General Council, 
72, 73. 

Giulio Romano, possessed the true poeti- 
cal genius of painting, 432. 

Glasgow Model School, the training system 
adopted there, 211. 

Greek Philosophy, beauty of external form, 
a source of its influence, 7 —spirit in 
which itought to be made an instrument 
of education, 10. 


H. 


Hey (Dr.), on Faith, 118. 

History, meagre and unstable foundations 
upon which it is commonly based, 372, 

Hobbes, his excessive superstition, 386. 

Homer, little satisfactorily known respect- 
him, 424—his descriptive pieces, 460. 

Hooker’s Works, their peculiar character, 
343. 


Idealism and Sensualism, true solution of 
these doctrines, 326. 

Imitation, in what sense poetry may be 
said to consist in it, 428, 435. 

Innovation and novelty, an inordinate 
thirst after, a characteristic of the pre- 
sent day, 1, 58. : 


J. 


James (St.), and St. Paul, reconciled, 
with reference to Faith, 110, 111. 
Jay (John), Fust Chief Justice of the 
“United States aud Governor of New 
York, 146—his parentage aud early 
education, 148—represents New York 
in Congress, 149—draws up the Ad- 
dress of Congress to the People of Great 
Britain, ib.—petition to the King, ib. 
is chosen Chief Justice, 152—is sent 
ambassador to Spain, ib,—visits Puris, 
and is empowered to couclude a peace 
with Great Britain, 154 —appointed 
Foreign Secretary to Congress, 155— 
visits England for the purpose of con- 
cluding a Commercial Treaty, 157—is 
appointed Governor of New York, ih. 
his retirement from public life, 162 
—motives for this step, ib.—his attach- 
ment to the Church of England, ib, 


495 


Justification, the doctrine af, discussed, 82 
—mode in which the subject has been 
treated by Mr. Newman and Mr. Faber, 
85—the Lutheran doctrine, 89—not to 
be confounded with sanctification, 91, 
10i—illustration of the doctrine, 93, 
94, 95—the imputative nature of justifi- 
cation, 93-97—opinions of St, Augus- 
tine, St. Ambrose, St. Bernard, Pope 
Gregory, and of Hooker, 97—quotation 
on this subject from Barrow, 101, 


K. 


Ken (Bishop), Prose Works, 167—excel- 
lence of his character, 168—his hymns, 
and devotivnal treatises, 169 —his con- 
nexion with Bishop Turner, 170-173— 
his private life, 175—his character as a 
Christian bishop, 174—notice of Mr, 
Bowles’s life of him, 175—differs from 
his non-juring brethren on the question 
of continuing a separation by private 
consecrations among themselves, 176— 
examination of his motives and princi- 
— on this point, 176-18%—cedes to 

ishop Hooper, as Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, 178—difliculties of the contro- 
-versy between the non-jurors and their 
opponents, 179—Ken’s assertion of bis 
tights, 180—review of his works, 183 
—writings which are believed to be 
spurious, 184—Dryden’s Character 
of a good Parson,” supposed to be a 
portrait of Ken, 185, 187—observations 
on the genvineness of the * Letter to 
Archbishop Tenison,” 188, 189, 

Kettlewell’s Christian Communion, ” 
Bishop Ken’s high opinion of the work, 
179, 181—his views, 180. 

Knox (Alexander), his notions res g 
the effects of heresies upon the Church 
Catholic, 83,84-——his ideas on the doc- 
trine of justification, 64 the Lutheran 
doctrine of justification, according to 
him, 89—endeavoured to revive. the 
Tridentine system of inherent righteous- 
ness, 115. ~~ 

Knowledge goes hand in hand with obe- 
dience in religion, 247. 


Mansoni_ has shown what interest may be 
communicated to a romance on truc 
Church principles, 483 

Martyn ( Rev. H.), Memoir, Journals, and 
Letters of, 120—bricf outline of his life, 
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121 prominent ſeatures of his charac- 
ter, ib. — intense habits of devotion, ib. 
—his habits of self discipline, 124— 
his translations of the New Testament 
into Hindostanee and Persian, 128— 
his last days, and death, 129, 130 

Material world, tendency of an exclusive 
study of it, 45, 46. 

Medical students of the metropolis, symp- 
toms of a towards materialism 
in their studies and principles, 48. 

Metre and rhythm, their effect upon 
poetry, 435, 436. 

Merchant and Friar, by Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, character of the work, 372, 374 
design of it, 375—science of the mid- 
dle ages, 375, 376—extent of mathe- 
matical and physical knowledge of 
those times compared with that of the 
present day, 376, 377—the superstition 
of the middle ages, 380—effect of the 

Church upon it, 381, 382—the cleruy 
of the middle ages, 384—our obligations 
to the Church of those days, 385. 

Milnes’s poctry, 287—character of it, 

288-300 — extracts, 269-29 1—foults of 
his style, 295. 

Mind, the separation of, from sensation, 
314. 

Nissionaries, in the Primitive Church, how 
selected and employed, 419, 420—mis- 
sionary undertakings of the present 
day, their characteristics, 422. 


N. 


Newman (Rev. J. II.), lectures on justifi- 
cation, 82 - character of the work, 87 
—his theory, 39-92, 94—identifies 
justification with sanctification, 99— 
repudiates the notion of justification 
being external to ourselves, 100—his 
notion of faith, 101, 102, 104—holds 
that faith derives its powers from the 
grace of justification, 104—eonfusion 
of his ideas here, 1b.—groundlessly ac- 
cused of a leaning towards Romauism, 
216—extract from his work, on the na- 
ture of faith, 117-119. 


O. 


Obedience and knowledge, their united 
advancement in true religion, 247. 


Orford, the study of the Greek Philo- 


y there, ¢—adherence to Aristotle 
as the text-book in the plan of educa- 
tion, b.—course of ethical study there, 


INDEX. 


8—Memorials of the University, 153— 
facts relative to its curly history, 135 
—history of St. Frideswide, 135, 156 
—Oveney Abbey, 157—the Benedie- 
tine College, 138—Alfred’s residence, 
139, 140—Brasenose and Oriel, ih— 
the question, whether Alfred founded 
any school? discussed, 142 — Walter 
de Merton, and William of Wykeham, 
145— advice to the members of the 
University, 144. q 


P. 

Palmer's Treatise on the Chureh of Christ, 
347 character of the work, 350—qua- 
lifications of the writer, 553 —observa- 
tions on the English Cherch, 855— 
notes of the Courch Catholic, 336 —on 
the interruption of the external com- 
munion of the Universal Church, 359 
—on the natute of schism, 362—judg- 
ment of the state of Christendom, 365 
--English and foreign Churches, ik. 
quotation from Hammond on Church 
communion, 366—remarks on the fourth 
Lateran Council, 369. 

4 Theology, characteristics of it, 852. 
Paul (St.), reconciled with St. James, 
110, 111. ' 
Pearson on the Creed, one of the few me- 
thocticul treatises by divines of our 

Charch, 347. 

Philosophy, its twofuld division, 38. 

Physical science, tendency of an exclusive 
study of it, 45-47. 

Pindar, little satistactorily known respect- 
ing him, 424. 

Pitt (William), his opinion of Butler's 
Anulony, 247. 

Plato, indications of a revival of the study 
of his works, 2—Van Heusde’s advo- 
cacy of him, i6.—character of his writ- 
ings, 2. 3—comparison between the 
effects of his system and that of Aris- 
totle, 4, 5, 21—principles adapted to 
the spirit of the present day, 9—his 
maintenance of an hereditary doctrine, 
ib.—mistakes respecting bis system, 10, 
14—its practical nature, 11, 14—de- 

sign of it, 12 — his Republic” the 
summary of bis system, ib.—review of 
his most remarkable works, 12, 13— 
reference in his writings to the Athe- 
nion democracy, 12-15—educational 
character of his works, 15, 16—opi- 
nions entertained of them by Clement 
of Alexandria, 17—and by oret, 
18—critical labour of Schleiermacher, 
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INDEX. 


19 —effect of the metaphysical notions 
of modern German annotators upon 
their judgment of Plato's writings, 19, 
20—arrangement of his “ Dialogues,” 
20—main design of them, 21, 2¢—the 
„ Phadrus,” 22, 23—difliculties in the 
study of his works, 24—eorrespondence 
of the times in which Plato wrote with 
the present, 25-47—light thrown upon 
his works by the Clouds” of Aris - 
tophanes, i ib,— passage from the“ Re- 
public” declaratory of his views, 28, 
29. 56—extract from the Protagoras, 
30, 31— design of the Cratylus,” 32 
—general character of his writings, 34, 
35— thoughts on education, 36, 37— 
his philosophy, 38—method pursued 
by him against the Sophists, 48—the 
Socrates of Plato not the real, living 
one, 49, 50—the floridness of his style 
accounted for, 49—lhis views of the 
mode in wifich truth is to be commu- 
nicated, 53-55—the Phedo,“ 314. 
Poets of the highest order, few satisfactory 
accounts of them, 424—primary and 
secondary poets, 439 — office of the 
poet, 274, , 
Poetry, definition of, 426, 427—consi- 
derations in support for the definition, 
427—in what sense the term imilation 
is to be understood in Aristotle's defi- 
nition of poetry, 428—poetry consists 
in the indirect expression of overpower- 
ing, but excited feelings, 4351—poetry 
of paiuting and sculpture, ib,—effects 
of rhythm and metre upon it, 435, 436 
—in its metrical form deducible from 
two instinctive necessities of our nature, 
436—expression, controlled and modi- 
fied by reserve, the true soul of poetry, 
437 —a final cause of poetry, 439— 
primary poetry, 440—means of classi- 
fying poetical productions, ib.—its use, 


271, 272—its power in regulating our 


sympathies, 27 3— poetical way of view- 
ing things, 277—its application to re- 
ligion and the fine arts, 295. 

Political tife, dangers of an exclusive de- 
votion to it, 266. 

Pritchard (Dr.), on animal magnetism, 
310, 311. 

Private judgment, tree field for the exer- 
cise of, in matters of religion, 70—its 
nature and limits, 85, 86. 351—views 
of the Church of Rome, 86, 87—incon- 
sistency of Uhra-Protestants respecting 
it, 87. 

Pseudo- coangelicism, its character and 
operation, 192. 


Rationalism of the present day,its nature 
and tendency, 52. 
Reformation of manners, associations for, 
evils of some of them, 254 
Religion, true, a social principle, 190, 106 
—not incompatible 
ship, 239. i’ 
meetings, cbservationson them, 
195, 196. 202. 210. 
government, its. — fined’ 
principles, 158—its tendency to 0b. 
vert nalural rights, ib. 
Revivals, religious, remarks on them 195. 
Revolutions, political, effected by postion, 
not by intellect, 35. 
Rhythm and metre, their n. — 
try, 454, 436. 
Reformation, the, remarks on Aty 388. 
Romanism, not likely to spread in England, 
why, 71—adverse to the exercise of 
private judgmeut io matters of religion, 
86, 87—doctrine of justification, as de- 
fined at the Council of Trent, 88—vain 
efforts of Romanism to raise itself in 
the present age, 588—groundiess ap- 
prehensions of Romanism, ib. 
Rubens, had no poetical of 
character, 431-433. 


8. 


Scepticism, tendency to it in the present 
day, “4, 45. 381. 

Schism, definition of the term, 362. 

Schoulmaster, for the ‘* N ational Society,” 
qualifications of, 216-219. | 

vont of a good 
one, 212, 213—leading features of ove, 
213-224. 

Science, new developments of, 1 
sent day, feelings with which they are 
received, 803 — conduct of | sincere 
friends of. religion, 804. 

Scott (Sir Walter), Life, by Lockhart 425 
—his high poetical reputation, 425— 
his prose romances essentially poems, 
ib.—plan adopted by: his biographer, 
ib.—facility uf it, 426—his autobiogra- 
phy, ib.—spirit which pervades his 

try, 442— The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, ” 443— Border and Highland 
romance, ih. the origin of the * Lay,” 
444—classification of his works, 446— 
prevailing ingredients in his character, 
447—*“ Bertram,“ ib.—has eabodied 
his own personal remembrancesin" Guy 
Mannering,” 446—“ The Pirate,” 451 
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all his writings more or less per- 
vaded by his home associations and 
feelings, 452—his early poetical edu- 
cation, 458—his first acquaintance with 
Bishop Percy's Reliques,” 459— 
compared wih Pindar, 460—the effects 
of his lamehess contrasted with those 
of Byron's, 461—effects of his profes- 
sional avocations, 462 —his want of 
Greek literature, 464—his simplicity, 
465, 467—uand modesty, 467—his re- 
serve with regard to the authorship of 
the novels, 470—the apparent libe- 
ralism of many of his reflections, ib.— 
early predictions of his literary emi- 
nence, 472—beneficial effects of his 
writings on the political views of the 
present generation, 475—conjectures 
respecting church poetry by Scott, 474 
—his dislike of the religious services of 
the kirk, 475—his religions education, 
ib.—his too elevated opinion of By- 
ron’s poetry in comparison with his 
own, 477—Scott’s account of their in- 
tercourse, 478—his predilections for 
— system of the old Catholic Church, 
479. 

Sculpture, its relation to poetry, 433. 

Secondary questions in religion, advantage 
of discussing them, 71. 

Self-examination, cautions to be observed 
in it, 123. 

Sensation and mind, separation of, 314. 

Shakspeare, little satisfactorily known re- 
specting him, 424. 

Slave Trade, its abolition, 260—borrors of 
the system, 261. 

Sleep, phenomena attending it, 315. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel,” proposal for specific funds fur par- 
ticular objects, 418. 

Sophist, signification of the term in the 
writings of the Greek philosophers, 31 
—occupation of the Sophists at Athens 
in the time of Plato, 31, 32— effects of 
their teaching upon the Athenian youth, 
33, 34—their sceptical theory, 41, 42. 

Sorcery and witchcraft, origin of, in the 
Middle Ages, 333. 

Spanish council, formulary for the opening 
of one, 193. . 

Statesmanship and religion not incompa- 
tible, 259. 

Stillingfleet’s works, their peculiat charac- 
ter, 848. 

Superstition, its nuture and tendency, 385- 
387 


Sympathy, influence of, 272. 
Synedal Assemblies of the Church, obser- 
vations on, 193, 194. 


- 


INDEX. 


T. 


Tasso, his descriptive pieces, 460. 

Taylor's “ Ductor Dubitantium,” remarks 
on, 347. 

Tertullian’s description of the heretical 
asseinblies, 194. 

Testimony and authority, importance of 
them in matters of religion, 508, 

Theological controversy, thoughts of Alex- 
ander Knox respecting the beneficial 
effects of it, 83. 

Theological works, few systematic ones 
produced by divines of our Church, 
347. 

Thirty-nine Articles, no standard exposi- 
tion of them, 317. 

Transubstantiation, doctrine of, its origin, 
869 — its nature. 370. 

Trench’s poems, 282 —extracts, 283. 293 
—defects of his compositions, 264— 
improvement in his style, 285—‘* Ho- 
nor Neale,” 287— character of his poe- 
try, 800. 

Trent, Council of, errors of the Middle 
Ages incorporated into the Church by 
it, 387, 388. 

Truths and Fictions of the Middle Ages, 
Ne character of the work, 372. 

Turner (Bishop). contemporary and friend 
of Bishop Ken, 170—his troubles, 171 
—his political friends, ib.—his death, 
tb. 


U. 


Ultra- Protestantism, its nature and ten- 
dency, 354. 363. 


V. 
Virgil, his peculiar cast of thought, 440, 


W. 


Walpole (Sir Robert), his opposition to 
the plans of Berkeley for the con- 
version of the natives of America, 165. 

Wilberforce (William), Life, by his son, 
239—his birth and parentage, 245— 
his early religious impressions, 244—- 

his early political life, ib. decay of re- 
ligion in the higher ranks of society, 
241 influence ot his religious charac- 
ter, 242—his intimacy with Isaac Mil- 
ner, 245—his travels in company with 
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Milner, 246 —his mode of life on his 
return to England, ib. —resumes his 
travels, ih. — his religious feelings at 
this time, ib.—his private journal, 248, 
249—avows the change in his religious 
views, 251—his public life, ib.—ceases 
to attach himself to party, ib. — Society 
for the Reformation of Manners, 252 
—his connexion with the Church Mis- 
siopary and Bible Societies, ib,—his 
work ‘on Practical Christianity,” ib. 
—character of the work, ¢53—effects 
of his. connexion with various religious 
associations, ib.—his efforts for the sup- 
pression of the English slave-trade, 
254, 255—fletter from John Wesley, 
255—difficulties of his undertaking, 256 
his religious agitation, 257—the Ja- 
cobin Convention, 258—abolition of 
the slave-trade, 260—his public life, 
262 — his views of Roman Catholic 
emancipation, ib.—his retirement from 
parliament, 263—his death, ib,—his 
character, 264—extracts from his Jour- 
nal, 265—his testimony to the public 


spirit of Pitt, 266—his imperfect ac- 
usintance with the earlier history of 
the Church, #b,—remark on religious 
diaries, 267 opinion of Edward Irving, 
ib. —his intellectual capacities and ac- 
complishments, 268—Miadame de Sta- 
el's opinion of his conversational powers, 
ib.—his rhetorical powers, ib. ) 


Witchcraft and sorcery, origin of, in the 


Middle Ages, 333. 


Writing, the art of, connected with the 


issuing of the Mosaic dispensation, 389 
391. 


X 


Ximenes, his character as an ecclesiastic 


and politician, 240. 


V. 


Youth, education of, its great importance, 


36. 
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